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- X- was born in the city of Budapest, Hungary in the 
yeur 1865. He was ons of four sons. His father owned a lea- 
ther goods factory making shoes, boots, leather aprons, etc. 
Mr. X. finished high school at the age of seventeen, then went 
to his father's factory to leam the business. His father's 
factory was a good paying bsiness, employing about twenty ex- 
perts in that line. He had no desire to goto college, as he 
wanted to learn the custom shoe business with his father. He 
worked four years in his father's factory, saved his earnings 
and came to America landing in Waterbury, Cormectimt in 1890. 

He got a job in a leather goods business in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Shortly after getting lined up, he married a 
German girl who was born in this country, although her wrents 
had come from Germany. in 1892, a sonwas born. Mir. A. was | 
connected with his firm for over twelve years, when his father 
died in Budapest. He took his wife ami son and went back to 
Budapest where he took over his father's factory. His father 
was a good business man and lad left a good sized estate. With 
his share of the estate Mr. X. bought out his brother's inter- 
ses in the factory. His mother died in 1905. Mr. i. now 
owned a good paying business, had a wife am son, and finan- 
cially nothing to worry about. 


His son went through high school, then to college, taking 
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“Up chenistry. He sent his son to Americ in 1913 where he got 
a job in New York City. His son became a very capable chemist. 
He sold one explosive to the United States Government prior to 
the World War. Mr. X's son joined the American Army in’ 1917 
and was killed in action in 1918. Mr. X. lost practically 
everything during the war. His son's war risk insurance policy 
‘for ten thousand dollars was left to him and his wife, so in 
1921, they cleared up their business in Budapest and came back 
to America. He started his business here, this time in Buffalo, 
New York. He bought a shop and started building custom-made 
boots and shoes. He didn't do much business, but made a good 
profit on what he did. After five years, he decided to leave 
Budapest and try the West Coast. He came to San Francisco and 
bought a shoe shop on Gough Street which he still owns. 
Although he is seventy years old, with a full beard, he 
is still hale and hearty. He has nothing but contempt for the 
ordinary shoe repair man, for he is a builder of custom-made 
foot wear. However, he is satisfied there is not enough. de- 
mand today for that type of work to make aliving. I will say 
the wir of "Good Year Wing Foot" heels he put on my shoes 


surely make walking easier. 
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Switzer was born in a town named Kronstad, Hungary, in 
1886. His father was a watchmaker. An older brother preceded 
Joseph Switzer to America by some five years. ‘vhe brother went 
to work in the steel mills in Pittsburgh and it was his money 
that brought Joseph to America in 1906. Well educated in Hun- 
gary, and an expert violinist, Switzer thought he would find 
work easily in the musical profession in America. He was dis- 
appointed and went to work with his brother in the steel mills 
in Pittsburgh. 

The work, he said, was almost ruinous to his musical ca- 
reer. i1t toughened his hands and he lost the touch necessary 
to a good violinist. So, in 1908, he quit the job in Pitts- 
burgh and decided to com to Los Angeles where, he had read, 
musicians were used inthe making of motion pictures. But he 
had no money and no violinam his brother, ami other Hunga- 
rians with whom he worked in Pittsburgh thought he was foolish 
to give up his job and would lend him nothing. An old German 
music teacher with whom he practised came to his rescue and 
gave him transportation to Los Angeles. After months of hang- 
ing around the studios, during which he worked at all kinds of 
jobs, he finally got a part at Universad Studios playing ina 
little orchestra used in the making of pictures. From then on 


Switzer had rather clear sailing. He began playing in moving 
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icture theater orchestras and has worked in some of the larg- 


est theatres up and down the coast. 

Here in San Francisco, he played in the old Portola, the 
Strand, the imperial, the California Theatres. That was in the 
days of the silent pictures. When the talking pictures came in 
his musical world toppled about his ears. He found himself rush- 
ing to his old orchestra leaders asking them for work while they 
themselves were trying desperately to get positions. Everything 
was confusion in the musicians' world, and as far as 1 can see, 
Switzer has never recovered fromthat confusion. ‘whe whole 
trouble is that for years he had things too easy, and now he is 
dazed. Yerhaps thisis a bit wnjust but it's the way I see it. 
He is out of work at present but still has a few hundred dol- 
lars left. iwhen that is gone he doesn't know what he will do. 
When I remarked that there should be a fair demand at present 
for good musicians, what with restaurants, hotels and radios 
needing men for orchestras, he became angry and said I didn't 
understand; what they wanted in American orchestras ait monent 
were blacksmiths, not musicians. He added rather sorrowfully 
that he was too old. Young men with pep and looks would win 
an orchestra job over an older man no matter how great a musi- 
cians he might be. 

At present he is writing music, not the popular song varie- 


ty, but symphonies. He is competent to orchestrate any musical 
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work. He has sent many of his compositions to publishers but 


none have been accepted up to the present. He would go to New 

York where many great publishing houses are located but his mo- 
ney is not sufficient, though he has enough to pass the winter 

comfortably in San Francisco. 

I asked him why he didn't write some musical symphonies 
of America. Rather sarcastically, I thought, he said, "Now 
just what theme would you:suggest." he only theme that came 
into my head was my own game, newspapers. So I began to de- 
scribe the atmosphere of a newspaper plant, the roll and throb 
of the wesses, the pound of printers' hammers, clicking ty pe- 
writers, shouts of "copy", "copy", the eternal rush and roar 
that accompanies the getting out of an edition, up to the news- 
boys shouting on the streets. Then the let-down and quiet af- 
ter the sheet it out. Mr. Switzer became interested and for 
the first time I think he gave me credit fo having at least 
ons brain cell. He said he couldn't write the necessary to 
make a symphony of the theme I suggested, but he knew a musi- 
cian who could. I'm going to follow up Switzer because I 
think there is more of a story to his life in America than [I 
have been able to secure. 

His attitude toward this country is that of a proud man 
who has been disappointed in his efforts to reach the heights. 


He says if he aimed low, that is in the musical profession, if 
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he had been content to be a mere hack writer of cheap songs, 
and a second rate violinist he would have made a great success 
in the world's eyes, and have had a great deal of money. But 
his art was more to him than money am still is. fhe one thing 
that has made him bitter is the number of years he spent play- 
ing in the movie studios in Hollywood. Yhey hardened his soul, 
he says, more than the Pittsburgh Steel Mills did his fingers. 
The man is a likeable fellow as one comes to know him bet- 
ter. 1 think he is worthwhile, and lave no doubt that I may be 


able to get something interesting from him. 


in 1885, Janos Gombos was barn in the city of Budapest, 
in the nation then known as Austria-Hungary, but since the 
last war, as well as the treaty of versailles, is kmown simply 
as Hungary. His father was a Prosperous leather merchant, and 
as was the custom in most European countries in the past, the 
male children of rich people were destined either for an army 
career or the priesthood. 

When Janos was old enough to go to school, he was sent to 
& parochial school because the priests were regarded as the best 
teachers. He was a student in that school until he became of 
age when his individual "inclinations" for a career were sup- 
posed to be more or less discernable, and that was when he had 
attained the age of about seventem years. 

One evening after supper Janos' father said, "Son, the di- 
rector of the school told me that you are a good student, and 
also that you would become a true and faithful servant of the 
Church, if I could induce you to study for the priesthood. I 
had planned for you an army career, but of course compared with 
the priesthood, an army officer has a much harder life, What do 
you think? I mean, what is your ow preference? JI think you 
are of an age to know your own mind and to choose the profes- 


Sion that would please you best". 


Janos did not know at the moment what to answer his fa- 
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ther. ‘Therefore, he asked far a chance to give the matter 


some thought and consideration, to which his father agreed. 

After several days had elapsed, Janos was again question- 
ed as to whether he had thought of the matter of his career and 
his answer was; "Yes, father". Hesitating to disclose his con- 
Clusion Janos was pressed for an answer and he said, "Father, 
dear, I know that it is unbecoming for a dutiful child to Op- 
posepose his father's wishes, but in view of the fact that I 
have to choose a cargér’, ‘and after attaining manhood I shall 
have to live my own life, as it were, I have no desire either 
for an army or a priest's career. I should much prefer to be 
gither a lawyer or a merchant. 

After Janos expressed himself, his father gave a frown 
and dropped the subject. ‘he father, however, had his heart 
set and his mind made up to choose the eareer for his son. 
Therefore, clandestinely, he called on the director of the 
school for the purpose of prevailing upon him to try to per- 
suade his son to change"his mind. The director at first de- 
clined to assume the task, but upon being promised money for 
the purpose of qmlarging the gymnasium of the school, he con- 
sented to try and do what he eould. 

From time to time Janos was invited by the director into 
his private library and there the director began to tell him 


how badly the church was in need of real men to function as 
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priests fa the glory of God. Janos was tola of the many 
saints in the church's calendar and also of many men, who, 
during their lifetime, attained the highest ecclesiastical of- 
fices. The director was certain that a man with Janos! stu- 
dious inclinations and mental vigor cold even attain to the 
wearing of the Tiara and thus be Pope and Vicar of Christ. 
Janos listened attentively to the director's dissertation, 
but never uttered a word. Wor did the director press him for 
an answer or even given an indication as to how he felt about 
the matter. In due time, however, the director became anxious 
to know what prq@ress, if any, he had made with Janos. ‘Mhere- 
fore, ina most "fatherly" insinuating manner he said, "Well, 
Janos, tell me whether or not I have made at least a dent in 
your obstinacy regarding your career. In other words, will 
you or will you not became a true and faithful servant of the 
church? Without a moment's hesitation Janos said: "Pather, 
no, I will not become a true and faithful servant of the church. 
In fact I am constrained to make a confession to you, but be- 
fore I do so, I must have your promise to keep the matter a ge- 
cret. After the director gave his promise to keep the matter 
secret, Janos said, "Father, I shall leave this country as soon 
as I secure a passport. My destination will be America. But 


on the day of my departure I shall write to my parents the rea- 


son for my going." 
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On the day of his departure Janos mailed to his parents 
the following letter: 

Dear Father and dearest Mother: 

At the time this letter will have been delivered to you I 
Shall have crossed the border and be travelling through Germany 
on my way to Bremen. At Bremen I shall embark upon a ship 
whose destination will be New York. in New York I shall meet 
the girl with whom I have been in love for nearly one year. She 
left this city with her parents about four months ago for New 
York, the largest city in the United States. Before my sweet- 
heart's departure, she introduced me to her parents and they 
promised to receive me in their home in Ameriq@., should 1 de- 
cide to follow them. You know the family Berger very well, and 
i way that you will forgive me for my secret plans and depart- 
ure without giving you any information thereof. As soon as I 
Shall reach the United States and make my plans for the future 


I shall wite to you. © 


With love and kisses to you both and also to my brothers 


and sisters, I am, 
Your loving son, 
Janos. 
fo say that Janos' parents were grief stricken would be 
putting it mildly. However, in a short time they began to be- 


come reconciled to their own as well as Janos' fate. 
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When the ship on vhich Janos travelled as a pass enger 
reached New York and the passengers disembarked, his sweetheart 
and her father welcomed him with opén arms and took him to their 
home. 

Janos was at this time about eighteen years of age and his 
sweetheart one year younger. 

While he was relaxing and resting from the long journey, 
Janos was making plans for his future. About a week after he 
had landed in New York, Janos learned tt there were several 
lawyers who also came from his native city and country. After 
& few inquiries he was advised to call upon a well-known lawyer, 
who also came from Budapest. 

Shortly afterwards, Janos went to the lawyer's office, and 
using the Hungarian language said: "I know lawyers charge for 
advice. lwant some advice and I am willing to pay you a rea- 


sonable fee for it." In the same language the lawyer asked Ja- 


nos his age and he replied "ei ghteen years". Thereupon the law- 


yer asked him to tel entire story and particularly the rea- 
son for being alene ie New York instead of with his parents in 
Budapest. Janos told the lawyer the entire story. 

After Janos was finished the lawyer said, SE Acowskett 


Hungary against my parents' wishes, but I am not sorry, nor 


are my parents sorry now. Well, young man, come back + omorrow 


at nine o' clock in the morning," and he offered Janos hig 
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nd. Janos asked the lawyer how much his fee was and the law- 
yer said, "I shall tell you tomorrow." 

Promptly at nine o'clock on the morning of the following 
day Janos and the lawyer were together in the latter's private 
office. After some unimportant remarks, the lawyer said: 
"Young man, your mother and I are secoml cousins and because I 
thought a good deal of her when I was still in Budapest I shall 
do my utmost to help you realize your Wish, that is, to become 
a lawyer." 

Before the interview ended, the lawyer advised Janos to 
register at a night school, where he een ta quickly acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the English language; also to report at 
the office every morning at nine o'clock. 

The interview having come to an end, the lawyer introduced 
Janos to various law clerks in the office, and one in particular, 
who spoke the Hungarian language a little was introduced to as- 


Sist Janos with hi 


That same event Janos related his good fortune to his 
sweetheart and also sb: her parents. Shortly thereafter he 
wrote full details to his own people in Hungary. 

In about two years after arriving in New York, Janos, hay- 
ing passed the examinations in all of the subjects required by 
the Regents of the State of New York, secured the law certifi- 


cate entitling him to register as a law student in any law 
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School. Shortly after, he entered a night school, and at the 


Same time he became a regular clerk in his benefactor's of- 
fice. After graduating from the law school, he took the Bar 
examination and was recommended for admission to the Bar. 

On the day of his admission +2 the Bar he was made the ju- 
nior member of the firm of Low and Gombos. 

Not long thereafter Janos married his sweetheart and they 
decided to spend their honeymoon in California. ‘Thither they 
journeyed, and after visiting the larger cities in that state, 
they were enchanted with the topography of the lamd and the ex- 
hiliration of the climate to such a degree that they both felt 
a strong urge to remain and settle in San Francisco. They did 
SO, much to the regret of their people in New York. 

At first Janos built up a fairly remunerative law practice, 
but since the depression set in, in 1929, economic conditions 
have played havoc with his practice, his own as well as with 


his wife's health, ¢ welfare of their four children. 


Today they a indent upon charity. 
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Alexis and Mitzi, twins, were born in Erlan, Hungary, in 1882. 


their mother died in 1890 and their father brought them to New 
York where he worked at his trade of shoemking. During this time, 
the two children were going to school. 

Alexis, after finishing grammar school took up the shoemaking 
trade and about 1900 wet to work in his fatter's Shope 

In 1905, the father died and the twins sold out and with about 
one thousand dollars came to San Francisco, where they started a 
shop of their own. ilitzi kept house and also helped in the store. 

They branched: out and in 1925, were running three shops, all 
of which were doing well. 

Alexis took six months off in 1928 and visited his old home in 
Hungary, where he married and brought his bride back to San Francisco. 
Then, .in 1932, his sister Mitzi took a trip to the old home 
and when she came back, she married a fellow countryman in San Fran- 

Cisco. ee ‘ a 
Until 1933 they yroszered, but after the depression got under 
way they closed up swe of their shops and continued with only one. 
About July 1954 Alexis was suddenly taken sick and died. 
Since then Mitzi, the sister, has been continueing with the 


business and is ng well. 


had any children. 


Mitzi is naturalized and is a good citizen now. 
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ir. X. was born in Gyor, Hungary, in year 1851, of parents 
in moderate circumstances, his father being one of the mast noted 
Stone masons of that time. lir. X. was educated in one of the best 
Schools of Hungary. It was a luxury for a child to be able to go 
to school at that time. 

When Mir. X. was twelve years old he los¢ his father, and Mr. 
X. had to go out and shift for himself? in order to support his mo- 
ther. As his father was a stone mason and lire X. often watched 
and helped his father at his trade, he seemed to fall right into 
the harness, so to speak. All his father's friends helped him to 
try to do the work his father loved so well. 

When lir. X. was eighteen years old his mother went to the 
Great Beyond through grieving over her husband. itr. Ke, after 
settling what little estate was left, and with the little money 
he had saved, realized he could not bear to be at home any longer. 
Naturally, he had heard of the United States and ites great possi- 
bilities, so he decided to leave his native land and come to the 
United States. Mr. Banded in New York City and lived there fa 
about two months and being unable to obtain employment, decided to 


come farther west. In Chicago lire X. found employment as a stone 


(Mt 
a. ae 


mason and worked 


| Some of the city's municipal buildings for 


ay 


about two years. 3 meantime lr. X. met a young lady of Hungar- 


J 


ian descent, but a native of Wisconsin, whom he married. She wag 
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@ great help to him, taught him to read and write, and also 
rea the English language. in the year 1875 lir. X. and his 
wife went to Wisconsin, her native state, and settled in Fond- 
ulac in the coal region, and Mr. X. found employment in the 
coal mines. One son and two daughters were born while lir. X. 
worked in the mines. 

In the year 1884, Ir. X. lost his wife and went to vows, 
Towa. He went into the general merchandize business and a- 
bout six years later married his second and present wife, an 
irish American woman. Iir. X. did very well at his business 
and started to invest his momey in real estate, buying small 
farms, stocking them, and reselling. He found out that it was 
an easier way to make money so he sold his merchandize business 
and went into the real estate business. In 1895, lire X- became 
a citizen of the United States and his oldest son entered the 
University of Wis consin to study law. 

nee and family Came to California and lived in 
Los Angeles for about ten years, his two daughters completing 
high school there. ‘Me, x, dealt in real estate while in Los 
Angeles, but could 19% Stand the dry climate of the south so 
he came to San Francisco and retired from active life. Hig 


here in San Francisco and living at home. 


live at home. Mr. X. laughed when I 


; any money during the depression, but 
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if he had any desire to return to Hungary, but he replied in the 
negative for he loves the United States, especially San Francis- 
co, where his son is doing so well and his entire family is en- 
joying the best of health and prosperity. 

il 


Mik 


I was born in Budapest, Hungary. I came over to America 
because I had an older brother over here. He had bought hin- 
self a sml1ll farm in Salinas and had done well and bought a 
larger farm. He thought it wise that I come over and help 


him as he could well use me. A second letter came saying that 


he would send ign money for my father, mother and si ster to 


come also, and for us to sell our little place which we did. 
When we arrived here we found the house in Salinas, while not 
much as a home, even in those days, was like a palace. ‘We were 
farmers from the outskirts of the city of Budapest and very 
poor; all we had had was the farm we owned. So father helped, 


and I ila iii and my mother and sister kept house. 
% was hard work and long hours but we did not 


suecessful beyond our dreams, but as years 


gradually working in and eaeeine 
We changed from one commodity to 
it, they, too, were producing it, 
shan we could with white labor. ‘his went 
re was hardly any more profit for our 


e last year we stayed in the farm, we just 


ded we were beaten with such competi- 
into the produce commission 


suggested that as long as we had de- 


n Salinas, but I 
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there was surely bigger opportunity. My brother was afraid, 
but after much persuasion, came, and is happy to this day for 
it. It certainly was better to put our efforts and time where 
it would be more highly rewarded if successful. ‘he people 

we sold our farm sold all their producis and were now buying 
from others by : i TaN oo. see we have developed 


one of the lar 


year, even in the 
We both married and had families several years ago. [I 

made a trip to Rarope and visited in Budapest and went to our 

old farm. ‘he farm is still there, yes, almost identically as 


we left it ars ago. I just stood there and won- 


ditic e oe i dly realize it. I guess the poorest house 
sco. an that; in facet, I know it. such 
‘y convenience was not in the house, 
five years. Everybody seemed so very poor. 
b was we had come to America, otherwise 
rs. Truly we have lots 


tary, everyone is poor. It is hard to 


imese, yes, it is a most serious ques- 


nd if Ley do not stop the Japanese, 
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they will crowd out any white man in the industry of raising 
flowers, vegetables, fruits, ete. ‘hey are beginning most 
seriously to hamper and drive out the Italians in this field, 
and everyone knows how cheaply they work, and hard enough, but 
no comparison to the Japanese. I sincerely believe the govern- 
ment should stop ite 

(I asked if that might not cause trouble tetween Japan and 
the United States, for us to take such action.) Why we are plen- 
ty big enough to take care of Japan and a few others to boote 
Don't worry about Japan trying to attack us; she knows she would 
be beaten, and Russia would get right after her if she should 
show any weakness or unguarded territory at home, and take all 
her territory she has stolen from Chim, and more besides. in 


fact, I think Japan has more than she can take care of right now. 
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Tillie S. was born in Sage Keresture, a little village in 
Hungary. She lived ma fam. [fhe 1S cane and men worked very 
hard in the fields. ‘he little children stayed at home. 

There were four children in the family. ‘They only had two 
rooms. One room, they all slept in, and the other was used as 
a living room. Tillie was the youngest; besides her: there were 
two girls and a boy. 

When fPillie was ten years old, she had to do the housework 
and the cooking. she Wan io small that she had to stand on a 
chair to reach the table to make noodles for the soup. They 
had lots of vegetables, fruit, and fish, but meat was very scarce. 
Pillie's brother was a butcher so they had meat more often than 
anyone in their district. On their farm they had poultry, vege- 
tables, plums, and grapes. 

Then Tillie's father died, and her mother remarrieds fil- 
lie liked her stepfather but she was old enough to know that he 

wasn't her father, and she didn't care to stay at home. 


mea 


mre When she was thirteen her aunt left for America. fillie 


Ge 


“ing Rieeework and taking care of a baby nine months old. fhis 
was $n 7895. In 1897, when Pillie was fifteen years old, she 
was married. Her husband used to peddle with a pack on his back 
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| now. She has six grandchildren. They come to see her and she 


satisfied to be a good American citizen. Ker children are 


carrying supplies, needles, thread, socks, pots, etc., to the 
different housewives. When Tillie was sixteen she had a little 
boy. hen her husband decided to come to California to live. 

He bought a horse and wagon and went to the country to buy junk. 

In Hungary they didn't believe in educating girls; only 
boys. Tillie started to go to night school in san Francisco. 
fhen her husband took out citizenship papers and they became 
American citizens. 

Every two years Tillie had a child until seven children 
were born. ‘Ywo children died, one from diphtheria, before they 
had that serum anti-toxin to prevent it. fhe other one died in 
infancy. ‘hen the World War came on and one of her sons enlist- 
ed in the United States Army. ‘The older son had already married 
and had a child. fhe girls helped at the Red Cross Headquarters, 
making bamdages and sweaters for the soldiers overseas, 


Pillie's husband started a clothing store and sne helped him 


and he was very successful. 


fillie is very happy in San Francisco with her family and 


“friends. She has no desire to return to Hungary and is se, 


* : * 
ten tells them about her childhood and compares it with theirs am 


Ch a nyt 
tells them that they are living in the best country in the world. 
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John Bakes was born in Budapest, Hungary, in 1877. He 
was one of eleven children, and he is the only me to come 
to this country. He landed in San Francisco about ten years 
ago, after a long and hard trip from his home in Hungary. 
After coming to San Francisco he soon found employment 
as dishwasher in a restaurant on Third Street. He joined the 
Union of Restaurant Help and continued at this work for near- 
ly two yearse While his salary only amounted to about fifteen 
dollars a week, still he managed to save up three hundred dol- 
lars in that length of time. With this amount of money he 


| 


bought an interest in a Cooperative Restaurant Company in San 
Francisco and is waking and drawing his share of whatever = ll 
fit the business makes. When he first started in this busi- ® 
ness, his share of the profits plus his salary amounted to as + 
high as eighty dollars a week. At the preset time, however, 


he says he is thankful to be getting his salary of fifteen dol- 


lars a week. 
He is married and has four children. They must live on 
his small salary he says until business gets better, which he 


thinks is sure to come very soon. He is glad he came to this ie 


country and thankful fa the little money he is able to make. 
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her house was burned down and she lost everything including fur- 


Fanny was born in Ypres, a little village in Hungary. © 
She lived in a small frame house with two little rooms. They 
raised their ow food for the family. ‘When Fanny was three 
her mother died and her father remarried. Her father had 
charge of a number of woodchoppers. 

Fanny's brother came to America and he was very success- 
ful. He owned a large general merchandise store in Alabame. 
He sent money for the entire family to come to America. ‘They 
landed in New York. He kept the family until Fanny's father 
learned the cigar trade. Fanny was a nursemaid for different — 
people until she was fourteen. She then learned to make cigars. 
She made about twelve dollars a week. She worked at cigar male 


ing until she was twenty years old, when she got married and 


moved to Jersey. a 


She had five children. She moved to San Francisco in 1903 _ 


where they stayed until 1906. hen there was the big fire and 


niture, jewelry and clothes. She slept in Golden Gate Park 
with her five children. Her husband was a junk peddler and the 
only thing they saved was the horse and wagon. After two nights 


in Golden Gate Park they moved to Ingleside to the Refugee Camp 


| there where they lived for four months. Her husband was sick 


and he couldn't work. They moved to Mountain View without any 


i i 


pany When ner husband was a little better, ne atarved 4 


- @aey Lived there oe four dis and then came back to San mi 5 yA 
cisco. : ie Pape! nl 

ac: . & 
eg hei ‘Fanny and her husband both went to night school and with) 

wis si the help of their children became American citizens. Fanny's 


children are all married and there are no better citizens than 


her chilaren. During the World War two of her children enlist- 
ed in the United sh dull Navy and the rest of the family worke 
for the Red Cross. Fanny says in spite of her hard struggles ee 
her children grew up to be fine American citizens. fhey all 


have good education and fine positions. 
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a y the Slovaks, - - who, vefore the Worla Mer, inhabited a pert of Hunxery, 


iM cote aseoctate with nenbers of other races" among the people. 


very, ch Anortcan nace). Te elder + Magyar in San Fran 
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ain various sections of 
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Turopean sonse (eimning and 1 bets defeated in dattles fought 5 in defence of 


es 


the » Hneartan ¢ Gadvint st ¢ does wis. The sane problem that, the Meares 


i! i centuated in ete American enviroment. What is the ‘duane ba proven 


of Hungary in her relationship to the outside world? to adjust the 


“emotional handicap of ‘the Rast to the opportuni stic condi tions ue the West. . 


The Hungarians arrived in ‘Burope in 896 A.D. as. the laut group of 


"the migration from Asia which started with the fons. ‘Their leaders ae- . 


Ut 


cided to settle ier on the shoresot the Danube. Their vain haa Was. tne 
"curbing of the nomadic habits of their people. In the year 1000 Hungary 


| apoepted Western ‘civilization ty adopting Chris tiant ys, “And al though | 


: . one ‘thousand years Mungary served culture and Drogrens, in a vestern 


Mj ; 


“en none it is + interesting t 


“tines at ‘the expense of their ‘practioal self, What was: once a , rectal: 


Vi 


“trait Aoveloped | into a | national trait, “an Eroups of Hungarians in Be 


“overconing of ‘the: anthony of ‘gurplus emotions, Le : 
i pes a : Although ‘the Megyars are ethnologically and Lngutetiealiy ui i 
to the Mims. asa. ‘the he toohiona. the Hungarian lenguage differs from any 

> ee ae other Baropean Language 30 pretoundly that it has led to an “Adeology of 
eonservabion: and even today it influences the thinking of the average | 
‘Hungerian, No one outside of Hungary except in special don ener nasa . : 

hy Se eae wcniad learn the Meanie Tangange.- hating aneeargiaee isolation, whereas a eat 


= 5: , Se ye & 4 or A. pride, “shad if, rer ttd of a pee Abel 57 a4 diy3 ee Fit ne Aa fA. vate a, 4 
ts Lylntr, reality it is & form of col igetive sensi tiveness, : Pe 


or 


‘The oppression of the Slovaks by the Megyers in pre-war Hungary 
sens at Sean et. be explained by ae. sominant, egeressive spirit 
of the kbter People, eS 


Hungary at present is another one of the succession states of ane 


old Aus tro—Hungarion Rapire. The Peace Conference in 1938 ageseitae to 


“the new states, Crechoslovalcts and Yugoslavis, a large part of the Me 
terri bors formerly belonging to Hungary. The division purported oe 
= an ethnological one: the territory occupied by the Slovaks w : 
_ Grchoslovaleta, ‘that aecas by the Croats went t0 Yugoslavia: an 
third slice was assigned to ‘Rumania. fhe population of the 


Bi is about 90 on cent Magyar. 


“and | 206 428 born in the v. & of foreien born cist. a total of a7, 538 


“(the grand total for all inn grants from Hungary and their immedi ate doe "y 


" seondants, Ancluding Slovaks, Croats, ‘Rumanians, ete.; is given as 


‘; 123, 1796). Pad this large ntgration from Hungary during the Sant titty 


years? 

The answer lies in the social and economic condi tons of the countrys 
though poli tiesl vicissitudes played their part algo. Society in Hungary ; 
esi for conturies, divided into four ‘distinct classes? ; rg 4 


6) one GREATER NOBLES or magnates whose estates and titles had 


been granted by the king for gome do irhanan service in the time of war or 
= | -4nternal storm and stress. It Was charged ‘that these magnates often 


changed their language: and religion in order to be in favor at the royal 


courts in Vientn and Budapest. This, close alliance with the court cost 
“thea the favor and reapec’ of the lesser nobles who in remote times were 


in friendly terns vith then. 


(ay ‘ux NOBLES or. landed srkuet stave whose titles and estates hed 


been secured centuries ae as a result of armed service in the conquest 


of the land, “These 3 people have always been considered as ‘the Dackbone 


of ‘the comtry, who have held to the soil through all the hazards ‘of 


: chreunstance. they are ‘the great Upper deems oon 


<2 


Eivnig A treated, 


po - Betwars who serve | for a few months during the aay season, > 


i 


ia work. for wages, and these are low and vary in anoant ‘according . 


: 


“Season, i | | 
: ae eee he ona . ‘tenant farmers, renting from 1 to 100 sores of ‘land and pay- 
ima ing for the privilege with their labor. a 
. (4) ‘THE PRADRSPEOPLE OF THE OWNS AND THY LABORERS OF PUBLIC = 


IMPROVEMENTS. he former have always largely consisted of Germans and — ; if 


Jews, for the Magyar is unremarkable for his business capacity. But 


among the city laborers there are, and always have been, many Magyars 


 @riven into the city by adverse economic conditions on the farns, 


i) 


pe é ee ‘These four social classifications are still in effect, more — EN o 
or Sauk . ee before the World War they were practically absolute. 
| Magyar Sant erante discussed in the aaa wee cane almost contirely 


be Ie 


fhe Magyars (con't). 


i“ 


Fwere few in mumber, Many migrated to America, 


“It was the custom of the remaining farm laborers to hire out in 


jogie™ groups to work on the farms near their home villages, ‘There were no 


i - permanent humen relations between these betyers and the land owners for 


; whom they worked, Their condi tion was often desperate. Labor agitator 
ages rose among them. There was a strike in 1894. Following th 
: the government took a hand, and established a bureau of farm 


4 ee 
‘ labor, which could ebply ten thousand men at a short notice, — 


Mn other words, the government went into the strike breaking 
business. For the good of the strike breakers club POOMSXNEYE 
were built, various festivities were conducted, and. their living 
ow ; 
conditions in general were made fairly tolerable. After this, 
agricylittural 

* there was little chance of any/strike being successful. Every 

farm laboter who could find enough money for his passage emigrate 


to America. Em the year 1900 about 100,000 Hungarians entered 
the United States, 
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